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We don’t volunteer! 


American Red Cross 


A "Russian volunteer" isn't really a 
Russian or a volunteer. In fact, it is a 
term used to describe somebody involun¬ 
tarily thrown "into the breach" of a par¬ 
ticularly difficult situation. If you’re 
a smoker, think of your family, 
co-workers, and (if you are pregnant) 
your unborn child, as "Russian volun¬ 
teers." While it may not be hurting them 
as much as it is hurting you, your smok¬ 
ing is not doing them any good. Every 
time anyone lights a cigarette, cigar, or 
pipe, tobacco smoke enters the atmosphere 
from two sources. Most importantly for 
non-smokers, there is sidestream smoke, 
which goes directly into the air from the 
burning end. Then, there is mainstream 
smoke, the smoke the smoker has inhaled 
and then exhaled. The Surgeon General of 
the United States recently told Congress 
that of the known 4,000 ingredients of 
tobacco smoke, five dozen are known 
carcinogens. Studies show there is twice 
as much tar and nicotine in sidestream 
smoke compared to mainstream smoke, and 
there is almost three times as much car¬ 
bon monoxide in sidestream than in main¬ 
stream smoke. 



Volunteer hours 
for September - 
1,734 1/2 




Let’s face it, we know there are 
cancer-causing agents in cigarette smoke, 
therefore, it is not unreasonable to 
expect that inhaling these agents 
firsthand or secondhand could cause 
disease• 

Want to stop? Naval Hospital 
Orlando is sponsoring smoking cessation 
meetings every Monday in the Lawson Room 
at 1130. For further information, 
contact LCDR Ensor, Staff Education and 
Training Department, Ext. 4955 or 4956. 


Stella Anderson is the American Red 
Cross Volunteer of the Month. Stella has 
been a conscientious volunteer at Naval 
Hospital Orlando for over 10 years. She 
serves as the Chairman of the Physical 
Therapy Volunteers and Chairman of the 
Blood Bank Volunteers involving Nuclear 
Power School Students. Stella averages 
around 360 hours a year, so 10 years of 
service places her in the neighborhood of 
3600 manhours of patient care. Thanks to 
Stella and to all the American Red Cross 
Volunteers who assist us in living up to 
our motto, "Quality Care for Quality 
People." 


VITAL SIGNS is published in compliance with NAVEX0S P35 
(Rev. JAN 74) and printed by the Navy Publication and Printing 
Service Branch Offfice, Orlando, from appropriated funds. Com¬ 
manding Officer: CAPT D. D. Palmer, MSC, USN; Executive Offi¬ 
cer: CAPT S. R. Sewell, MC, USN; Public Affairs Officer: LCDR 

J. D. Marshall, MSC, USN; Editor: Ms Mary Van; Steth-O-Scoop 
Reporter/Photographer: HM2 William P. Macchi, USN. Contents 
of this publication does not necessarily reflect the officir’ 
views of D0D. All copy submitted for use in VITAL SIGNS mif k 
reach the Editor's Office, Room 1607, Building 500, by noon , 
the 20th day of the month. VITAL SIGNS reserves the right to 
edit or reject copy to comply with its policy. In reprinting 
material appearing in VITAL SIGNS, appropriate credit must be 
given. 
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Where were you on 22 November 1963? 



Wes Sorenson, Post Office: 
"I remember President Ken¬ 
nedy's death real well. 1 
was a Chief Sonar Techni¬ 
cian, instructing at Fleet 
Sonar School, Key West. At 
the time of the announce¬ 
ment, I was a patient in 
the Eye Clinic at the 
Naval Hospital." 





ENS W. P. Ruggles, MSC, 
Assistant to Director for 
Administration: "I was in 
Mrs. Atkins' Class in the 
4th grade at Immaculate 
Conception School when the 
word came over the P.A. 
system. 



HMC V. L. Greenwood, Asst 
Head, Manpower Management 
Dept: "I was in the 4th 
grade taking a math test 
when the announcement was 
made over the P.A." 



Corrine Robinson, social 
Work Department: "I was 
working in the Child Guid¬ 
ance Center in Warsaw, WI. 
My boss just went to 
pieces. It was the most 
dramatic event to occur in 
my life, at the time." 



CDR T. L. Rittmeyer, MSC, 
Head, Pharmacy Department: 
"I was sitting in the stu¬ 
dent lounge, during a 
break in classes at Phar¬ 
macy School in Missouri, 
when the announcement came 
over the loud speaker." 



HMC(SW) J. J. Thomason, 
Nursing Services: "I'll 
always remember it ... a 
real dark day. I was in 
the 6th grade and I remem¬ 
ber coming home and 
finding my mother crying." 



tt 
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Staff Journal 



3 October was a great day for CDR 
Patricia L. Petersen, NC, USN, as she re¬ 
ceived her new promotion. Attaching the 
new shoulder boards were CAPT D. D. 
Palmer, MSC, USN, Commanding Officer, and 
CAPT A. M. Redo, NC, USN, Director for 
Nursing Services. CDR Petersen is the 
Infection Control officer. 



Not everything that happens in the 
Emergency Room comes under the classifi¬ 
cation of trauma. HN Franciscus L. Fer¬ 
nandez, USN, was reenlisted in the Emer¬ 
gency Room on 6 October. LCDR Marek S. 
Voit, MC, USN, Head, Emergency Medicine 
Department, was the reenlistment officer. 



The 10th of October was a big 
for HN James H. Boyd, USN, Orthopedic . 
partment. He was reenlisted by CAP1 
George G. Telesh, MC, USN, his Department 
Head. 



You can't tell by looking but the 
former LT David A. Paad, NC, USN, is now 
officially Captain David A. Paad, United 
States Air Force! Captain Paad was 
accepted for an interservice transfer and 
on 10 October, LCDR Diane L. Rusnak, NC, 
USN, administered the oath for his com¬ 
missioning in the Air Force. 


The Naval Hospital Secretaries group 
celebrated Bosses Day in grand style on 
the 16th of October with a special lunch¬ 
eon held in the Lawson Room. The offi¬ 
cial cake cutter was CAPT Palmer with an 
assist from Carmen Benitez, his secre¬ 
tary on the left, and Roberta Cohen, sec¬ 
retary for the Staff Education and Train¬ 
ing Department. 
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Presentations of 23 October 



CAPT D. D. Palmer, MSC, USN, speaks 
to the staff at his first Awards Presen¬ 
tation Ceremony as Commanding Officer. 



HM1 Eric Olayos, USN, Laboratory De¬ 
partment, was selected as Naval Hospital 
Orlando’s Sailor of the Quarter, 3rd 
Quarter, 1986. In addition to the certi¬ 
ficate, he received a Letter of Commenda¬ 
tion from CAPT Palmer, presentations from 
the Oakleaf Club, the Non-Commissioned 
Officers Association and the hospital’s 
Chief Petty Officers Association. 



In observance of Energy Conservation 
Week for 1986, HMC(SW) Joseph Sellers, 
USN, Energy Conservation Czar for Naval 
Hospital Orlando, pins a commemorative 
button on CAPT Palmer. The button reads, 
"Naval Hospital Orlando Cares. Please 
Conserve Energy. " 



HN Leonard Levine, USN, Branch Medi¬ 
cal Clinic, NTC, was selected as the Blue 
Jacket of the Quarter, 3rd Quarter, 1986. 
He received a certificate and Letter of 
Commendation from CAPT Palmer, and also 
received presentations from the Oakleaf 
Club, the Non-Commissioned Officers Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Chief Petty Officers 
Association. 



Lovie Tompkins, Medical Board Sec¬ 
tion, Branch Medical Clinic, NTC, was 
selected as the Civilian of the Quarter, 
3rd Quarter, 1986. CAPT Palmer presented 
her with a Letter of Commendation and the 
COQ Certificate, and Tom Van Ells, Presi¬ 
dent of the Civilian Welfare and Recrea¬ 
tion Association, presented her with a 
Naval Hospital Plaque. 


HM3 Neal Tomazewski, 
USN, and HM2 John Musser, 
USN, Orthopedic Depart¬ 
ment, receive certifi¬ 
cates for completing on- 
the-job training to be¬ 
come Orthopedic Techni¬ 
cians. 
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Staff Journal (Continued) 



CAPT Miki Iwata, NC, USN, Family 
Practice Department, receives a Letter 
of Commendation from CAPT Palmer as she 
prepares to depart for U. S. Naval Hos¬ 
pital, Guantanamo Bay. 



LCDR James Nakashima, MC, USNR, re¬ 
ceived a Letter of Commendation for his 
performance as interim Head of Internal 
Medicine Department. 



CDR Eileen Carter, NC, USN, Patient 
Care Coordinator for Nursing Services, 
receives a Letter of Commendation as she 
nears her departure date for duty at 
Naval Hospital, Camp Lejeune. 



On behalf of the Commander, Battle 
Force Sixth Fleet, CAPT Palmer presented 
HM1 Richard D. Abrisz, USN, Branch Medi¬ 
cal Clinic, NTC, with a Letter of Commen¬ 
dation. Petty Officer Abrize was cited 
for his performance of duties as Senior 
Medical Department Representative onboard 
USS RICHMOND K. TURNER (CG-20). 



CAPT Jay S. Smith, MC, USN, received 
a Letter of Commendation for his perfor¬ 
mance as interim Director of Medical 
Services. 



Malcolm Wilson, Fiscal Department, 
received a Letter of Commendation as he 
transfers from the command to a position 
with the IRS in Columbus, Georgia. 
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HM3 Sharon Bradley, USN 
Labortory Department 



HN Robert Williams, USN 
Orthopedic Department 



HM2 Joseph Manzo, USN 
Material Central Sterile 
Supply Branch 



HM2 Franklin Henri, USN 
Laboratory Department 


HM3 Richard Mahario, USN 
Physical Therapy Department 


( 

■E 

HN Felicia Kennedy, USN 
Nursing Services 



HM3 James Daniels, USN 
Branch Medical Clinic, NTC 



Second Good Conduct Awards were pre¬ 
sented to: (left to right) HM2 Edward 
Hannon, USN, Radiology Department; HM2 
inox Owens, USN, Branch Medical Clinic, 
NTC; HM2 William Macchi, USN, Manpower 
Management Department; and HM3 John 
Szemkow, USN, Branch Medical Clinic, NTC 
Annex, 



HMC Glen Porter, USN, Branch Medical 
Clinic, was sworn in as an Ensign, Medi¬ 
cal Service Corps, by CAPT Palmer on 24 
October. CAPT R. E. Erwin, MSC, USN (Ret) 
and ENS Porter's wife, Mary, insert the 
sparkling new shoulder boards in place. 



LT Diana Mitts-Carcavallo, MSC, USN, 
Head, Inpatient Administration Division, 
received a Letter of Commendation from 
CAPT Palmer, on 23 October, as she 
prepares to transfer to Naval Medical 
Command, Washington, DC. 
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Staff Journal (Continued) 



29 October was a great day for LCDR 
Kristine Minnick, NC, USN, Head, Staff 
Education and Training Department. CAPT 
Palmer frocked her to her new rank of 
Commander and he and CDR Minnick 1 s hus¬ 
band, Thomas, put the new shoulder boards 
in place. 



It was also CDR Minnick*s detachment 
day; a time for good-byes. For her 
outstanding liaisons in support of the 
training program, she received a plaque 
from CAPT James Peacock, NTC Fire Depart¬ 
ment, and a Certificate of Appreciation 
from Jesse Smith, Mid-Florida Technical 
Institute. 


It's not too soon to plan ... 
Christmas IS coming 





Staff 

Christmas Party 
will be on 
Friday 

12 December 
at the 

Petty Officers Club 


Watch for flyer with all the 
Information. 



Mrs. Betty Twiggs, Supervisor, Health 
Benefits Office, was selected as Naval 
Hospital Orlando*s Federal Employee of 
the Year. The Central Florida Federal 
Management Association honored all the 
Federal Employees of the Year at an 
awards luncheon on 24 October. The 
luncheon was held at the Officers* Club 
with the theme "Excellence in Govern¬ 
ment." Betty received a beautiful plaque 
to commemorate her honor. 



CWRA held their annual Octoberfest 
on 29 October. Good cooks! Good food! 



Good crowd! Outstanding oomph-pah-pah 
band, courtesy Navy Band Orlando! 
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Nothing but the best 


The Radiology Department of Naval 
Hospital Orlando recently received their 
newest state-of-the art instrument, the 
Thompson CGR Senographe 500T mammography 
unit. The unit is capable of producing 
both zeroradiography and film mammography 
breast imaging. It uses the lowest dose 
of radiation of any machine currently on 
the market, with the entire examination 
requiring no more exposure than that of 
the average chest X-ray. The new instru¬ 
ment is now fully operational and Radio¬ 
logy is averaging approximately ten pa¬ 
tients per day. 


30 October was Retirement Day for 
LCDR Thomas E. Narut, MSC, USN, Psychia¬ 
try Department. Among the many presenta¬ 
tions made by CAPT Palmer were the Re¬ 
tirement Certificate and the 20 year pin. 


The new instrument has tremendously 
high resolution images with a focal spot 
of 0.1 and 0.3 mm on a molybdenum target 
and is easily able to detect a lesion of 
less than 1.0 mm in diameter. This fine 
resolution provides outstanding needle 
localization biopsy results and is ideal 
for finding extremely small objects such 
as splinters or slivers of glass that may 
be imbedded in any soft tissue. 


LCDR Narut escorts his wife 
through the Sideboys. 


The Radiology Department is excited 
with the performance of the new instru¬ 
ment and extremely pleased to be able to 
provide the absolute best technology 
available for the medical care of our 
'atients. 


CDR Beverly Schroder, NC, USN, Pedi 
atric Department, retired on 31 October 
One of the many presentations was a Let 
ter of Commendation from CAPT Palmer. 


Ms Norma D. Dando, Radiologic Tech¬ 
nician, with the Thompson CGR Senographe 
SOOT. 


CDR Schroder escorts her daughter 
Laurie, through the Sideboys. 
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“Uncle Jack” Rosen returns to Naval Hospital Orlando 


"Uncle Jack" Rosen of Brooklyn, New 
York, paid a return visit to Naval Hos¬ 
pital Orlando on 8 October. Uncle Jack 
is a member of the National Cartoonists 
Society and has been making an annual 
visit to this hospital for years provid¬ 
ing entertainment for the patients and 
staff. His caricatures bring much 
laughter and become prized possessions of 
the "models." 



Surrounded by admirers, Uncle Jack's 
flying pencil sketches HMCS Elton Foret, 
USN, Security Officer ... 



... and the finished caricature! 



Uncle Jack sketches HA Richard P. 
Vasta, USN, Nursing Services, as LT Kevin 
Wensing, USN, Public Affairs Officer for 
the Naval Training Center, and HA John 
Tiffany, USN, watch over his shoulder. 



Mrs. Sheila Smith watches as her 
son, Shane, is sketched by Uncle Jack. 



LCDR John D. Marshall, MSC, 
Director for Administration, enjoys 
on the "watching" end. 


usp 
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LCDR L. S. Sarbeck, MC, USNR 

LCDR Jean M. Ensor, NC, USN 

Great news for recruits! 

“An ounce of prevention ...” 


When recruits are told they are 
going to get one less shot, that IS great 
news! Most of the recruits entering Re¬ 
cruit Training Command will be able to 
avoid mass measles (Rubeola) vaccination. 
In the past, everyone got measles vaccine 
as part of the routine recruit immuniza¬ 
tions. Unlike Rubella, there was not a 
good blood test available to determine 
whether or not an individual was suscep¬ 
tible to the measles virus. A test has 
recently become available and although 
expensive and technically complex, offers 
the ability to selectively vaccinate only 
those individuals not already immune. 
This new test costs approximately one 
third the cost of a shot of vaccine and 
the fact that the test can be performed 
on the same blood sample which must be 
collected for other recruit processing, 
the testing program is highly cost 
effective. Although measles vaccine is 
very safe, any time we can avoid injec¬ 
tion of any substance into people we are 
improving the overall safety of recruit 
medical processing. Naval Hospital 
Orlando is taking the lead in this 
program and is currently the only 
facility supporting a Recruit Training 
Command that is selectively vaccinating 
for both Rubella and Rubeola. 



Jan Murray, Medical Laboratory Tech¬ 
nician, performs most of the measles 
testing using a mictotiter plate reader, 
one of the new key instruments used in 
the test procedure. 


Sometimes we get so involved in the 
treatment of patient problems that we 
lose sight of the old adage M An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” It 
is important to help our patients under¬ 
stand what they can do to live a 
healthier life. Before we can do that, 
however, we must increase our own 
awareness. 

For instance, do you know how im¬ 
portant the liver is? The liver is 
needed as much as the heart to maintain 
life. The liver helps protect against 
illness and infection. It must detoxi¬ 
fy drugs, environmental pollutants, al¬ 
cohol, and other chemicals that are 
eaten, breathed, and absorbed through the 
skin. 

There is usually no warning of early 
liver disease. By the time one feels 
sick, damage has already occurred. Some 
precautions to be observed are as fol¬ 
lows : 

1. Drugs should only be taken when pres¬ 
cribed for a specific reason. 

2. Limit the intake of alcohol to two 
drinks a day or less. 

3. Carefully read directions and follow 
precautions when using toxic chemi¬ 
cals, bug sprays, etc. 

As medically oriented people, it is 
up to us to educate our patients and the 
public about measures they can take to 
attain and maintain good health. Be sure 
you know the facts before passing infor¬ 
mation on to others. 
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CHAPLAINS 
\ COMMENTS 

LT Patrick R. Appleget, CHC, USNR 



CAREER COUNSELOR’S 
CORNER 

HM2 Deann Farr, USN 


What? 


Think about this 


I recently noticed that my pre-teen 
age daughter has come down with an ill¬ 
ness; perhaps I should take her to the 
ENT Clinic. It seems that she cannot 
hear instructions from her parents. She 
is what is called "parent deaf" because 
she can "tune out" mom and dad. I am 
sure that my daughter is not the only one 
who does not hear certain people or 
things. There is too much activity and 
noise in this world, and if we paid close 
attention to everything, we would become 
confused and overwhelmed. However, most 
of us don’t listen carefully when we 
should. 


So what do you do? One Lhing that 
can be done is simple concentration. Take 
a little more time to respond to what is 
said and try to imagine how the other 
person feels. Look at them, do their 
actions betray what they really mean? 
They say they are doing fine, but they 
look distracted. Or what about your 
appearance? How many times have we 

looked somewhere else when engaged in a 
conversation or started thinking about 
something else when someone is talking to 
us? The best way to end that habit is to 
repeat back to the speaker what you 
thought you heard them say, or even nod 
your head. If may feel funny at first, 
but if you really like the person or are 
truly interested you will get into this 
habit quite easily. Another thing you 
could do is to identify just what is on 
your own mind and be prepared for its 
effect on your conversation. I also be¬ 
lieve that if we are a little more 


Frequently when their EAOS nears, 
sailors are faced with a decision that 
will have an impact on the rest of their 
lives ... the question is, "Should I get 
out or stay in?" Here are some points to 
consider before making that choice. Will 
your new employer ... 

- guarantee continued employment if work¬ 

ing standards are met? 

- provide you with free health and acci¬ 

dent insurance? 

- give you a tax-free allowance for quar¬ 

ters or furnish you free quarters? 

- continue to give you full pay while un¬ 

able to work, regardless of the length 
of illness? 

provide free dental care for you? 

- give you 30 days paid vacation with a 
meal allowance? 

- offer low-cost life insurance? 

- give you a tax-free clothing allowance? 

- provide interest-free loarjs in the case 

of emergency? 

- offer free legal advice? 

- help pay for college or trade school? 

- provide free survivor benefits to your 

family if you are killed on the job? 

- provide you with a pension for life if 

you become disabled? 

- provide space available transportation 

for air travel for you and your fam¬ 
ily or reduced air fare? 

- offer low-cost recreational facilities? 

- operate for your convenience a system 

of grocery stores, drug stores, ser¬ 
vice stations, shopping malls, etc. 

- guarantee you lifelong retirement pay 

after 20 years of service, regardless 
of age at retirement? 


o 


humble, we can hear more from someone 
else and learn something new. You know, 
maybe my daughter's "deafness" might be 
due to my predictable admonitions as a 
parent to a child. Maybe if I "listened" 
more, she might hear more. Try listening 
more; you might be surprised. 


You might be able to find a depend¬ 
able civilian employer who is willing to 
match your current salary or pay you more 
cash than you are now receiving. How¬ 
ever, are you certain that the difference^l^ 
in salary will make up for even half of ^ 
the "non paid" benefits? THINK ABOUT ALL 
THIS before you make a decision. 
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HM1 Jacqueline Davies, USN 


Alcoholism - a merry-go-round 
named “Denial" 

Alcoholism is a tragic three act 
play in which there are at least four 
characters; the drinker and his family, 
friends, co-workers, and counselors. All 
have a part in keeping the merry-go-round 
turning. Alcoholism rarely appears in 
one person set apart from others; it sel¬ 
dom continues in isolation from others. 
One person drinks too much and gets drunk 
and others react to his drinking and its 
consequences. The drinker responds to 
this reaction and drinks again. This 
sets up a merry-go-round of blame and 
denial, a downward spiral which charac¬ 
terizes alcoholism. Therefore, to under¬ 
stand alcoholism, we must look not at the 
alcoholic alone but view the illness as 
if we were sitting in the audience watch¬ 
ing a play and observing carefully the 
roles of all the actors in the drama. 

As the play opens, we see the alco¬ 
holic as the star of the first act. He 
does all the acting; others react to what 
he does. He is also immature in a way 
that produces a real dependence. How¬ 
ever, he may act in an independent way in 
order to deny this fact. He/she denies 
responsibility for the results of his/her 
behavior. From this dependency and 
denial comes the name of the play — M A 
Merry-go-Round Named Denial.” The alco¬ 
holic has learned that the use of alcohol 
makes him feel better. To him it is a 
blessing, not a curse; his medicine, not 
a poison. For a few hours it floats away 
the troubles; it melts away the fears, 
reduces the tension, removes loneliness 
and solves all problems. To observe 

the alcoholic alone, to read a scientific 
description of the illness, or to listen 
to the family’s tales of woe, is only a 
small part of the drama. The key word in 
lcoholism is denial . Drinking too much, 
too often, is not a matter of choice. It 
is the first sign of alcoholism. Re¬ 
peated denial, by hiding the bottle and 


Getting the spirit 

A Bake Sale is scheduled for 14 
November at two locations within the 
hospital. One will be in the main Lobby 
and the other at the Pharmacy entrance. 
All donations of baked goods, or your 
time to work at the Bake Sale, will be 
greatly appreciated. Call Gail Barrett, 
Ext. 4936. 


A Christmas Social Hour is being 
planned for 16 December at the 94th Aero 
Squadron from 1600 to 1900. Plan ahead. 
Ticket information will be published 
soon. 

if, if> if. if. if. 

The Civilian Welfare and Recreation 
Association is planning a Christmas Open 
House for the staff. It will be held on 
23 December from 1400 to 1330 in the 
Lawson Room. All staff will be invited. 


drinking alone, reveals how important 
alcohol has become in helping the alco¬ 
holic feel better. If drinking continues 
long enough, the alcoholic creates a 
crisis, gets into trouble, ends up in a 
mess. Yet, the results of drinking make 
the alcoholic even more dependent upon 
others. When this self-created crisis 
strikes, the alcoholic waits for some¬ 
thing to happen, ignores it, walks away 
from it, or cries out for someone to 
help. So, when an alcoholic reaches out, 
help him get off the merry-go-round. 

Alcoholism knows no borders, strikes 
all walks of life, all social and eco¬ 
nomic levels, and all paygrades ! Treat¬ 
ment is not the option exercised as a 
last resort; the earlier alcoholics get 
professional help, the better the chances 
for full mental and physical recovery. 
Abusers need to be educated and, yes, you 
can help as a shipmate by seeking avail¬ 
able resources through DAPA. 
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HMCM L. McColllgan, USN 





Be true to yourself 


Well, I have been on board as your 
skipper now for about a month, and I must 
tell you again how pleased I am with the 
quality of the staff at Naval Hospital 
Orlando. With few exceptions, the 
appearance and demeanor of all the staff 
are outstanding. 

By now, most of you are aware of my 
motto, "Be Professional." This covers a 
number of areas including appearance, 
dealing with patients, dealing with 
superiors, and in dealing with each 
other. If we look professional and act 
professional, can anyone say we are 
otherwise? Another one of my concerns, 
is your physical and mental fitness. Yes, 
by physical fitness, I do mean your abil¬ 
ity to pass the test every six months. 
But, I also mean your fitness to do your 
job each day when you come to work. Some¬ 
one who comes to work hungover, or with¬ 
out adequate rest is not, in my book, 
physically fit. He also cannot look and 
act professional. Mentally fit also 
covers a lot of conditions including sub¬ 
stance abuse and excessive personal prob¬ 
lems. Think about your overall fitness, 
and do something about it if you come up 
short. 

Before I close, I want to set the 
record straight on a little personal his¬ 
tory. For those who did some quick math 
and arrived at the opinion that I joined 
the Navy when I was eleven years old, be¬ 
lieve me when I say I did not! The prob¬ 
lem started when the NAV-A-GATOR inverted 
the six in 1936 and printed my year of 
birth as 1939. Then the Vital Signs, 
last month, incorrectly reported I had 36 
years of Naval service! Presto: 

1986-1939 = 47-36 = 11! 

Well, the correct calculation is: 
1986-1936 = 50-33 = 17! 


As usual, determining what to write 
about each month is not an easy task. 
However, in reading one evening, I came 
across a parable that we all could relate 
to, at one time or another, during our 
lives. This is from The Wanderer by 
Khalil Gibran. 

Upon the Sand 

"Said one man to another, ’At the high 
tide of the sea, long ago, with the point 
of my staff I wrote a line upon the sand; 
and the people still pause to read it, 
and they are careful that naught shall 
erase it.’ And the other man said, 'And 
I, too, wrote a line upon the sand, but 
it was at low tide and the waves of the 
vast sea washed it away. But tell me 
what did you write?' And the first man 
answered and said, 'I wrote this: I am 
he who is. But what did -you write?' And 
the other man said, 'This I wrote: I am 
but a drop of this great ocean.'" 

I relate this story to the time in 
our lives when we choose between "going 
along with the crowd" for the sake of 
social and/or peer pressure, as opposed 
to standing alone and being noticed for 
what we are as an individual — unique in 
our own right. 

Those who stand alone and are 
counted for their individuality, tend to 
stand fast and endure the societal influ¬ 
ences of mankind and time ... or, you can 
blend in with the vastness of society and 
become lost or indistinguishable from the 
other drops in this great ocean of man. 
The choice is simple - and lies within us 
all. Be true to yourself. Be respected 
for holding true to your own beliefs, 
values and attitudes. 





